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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ROOSEVELT 
ADMINISTRATION. 



BY MABRIOJST WILCOX. 



We must try to realize the form and pressure of the time, not 
as distinct from its central figure, but as influencing and in- 
fluenced by the President : otherwise, our discussion will have little 
practical value. Though we may choose for particular mention, 
in a brief survey like the present, only a few among a thousand 
plans and tendencies shaped or converging at the national capital, 
still we must be conscious of all. These are not merely conditions 
surrounding a new President ; so far as the plans have been wisely 
conceived and well laid, so far as the tendencies may be shown 
to be of "the very age and body of the time," they are themselves 
part of the new impulse, the new force that Mr. Roosevelt typifies. 

I. The Pakadox. 

Lest a single element of interest should be wanting in the 
political situation at Washington, fate has decreed that, when we 
have analyzed the components of the situation, seeking its essence 
and intending to state that most plainly, we find that we have 
arrived at a paradox. For the policy of the late President is to 
continue absolutely unbroken, while a programme identified with 
the new President is being carried into effect. Differently ex- 
pressed, the interrupted plans of a man who was essentially a fol- 
lower of public opinion are to be carried out by a man who is 
essentially a leader of public opinion. One must say, taking into 
consideration Mr. Roosevelt's very distinct personality, that the 
facts of history have seldom lent themselves, in a matter of the 
highest consequence, to a proposition which at first view seems 
more self-contradictory and at variance with common sense. 

Mr. Roosevelt's declaration at Buffalo to the effect that he 
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would continue the McKinley policies had one consequence which 
was promptly noted. Said an influential newspaper in October : 

"He is now hearing on all sides that his lamented predecessor had 
'promised' to do this or that, had 'promised' to appoint Smith, Jones, 
or Robinson to such and such an office, had agreed to recommend 
Thingumbob or Whatdyecallem for promotion. No matter what va- 
cancy turns up, eminent gentlemen are always ready to remember that 
Mr. McKinley had slated — say, Joskins— for the place. No matter what 
policy or demonstration may come under controversy, we can be sure 
that some one will bear witness to the late President's pledge — made 
to him personally — that so and so was his solemn and immutable pur- 
pose." 

The editor goes on to say that this country has never had a 
Chief Executive who entered into office more absolutely untram- 
melled by special bargains and obligations, and concludes with 
this extraordinary advice : 

"Whether he will repudiate at once or by degrees the absurd effort 
to influence him by the protestations we have alluded to remains to be 
seen. It seems to us, however, that he can well afford to repudiate at 
once, and we know that in so doing he will serve himself and reassure 
his well-wishers." 

Repudiation, such as that "well-wisher" lightly counsels, and 
so far as it relates to other than officious persons who offer friv- 
olous advice, is out of the question. Mr. Roosevelt has once for 
all examined the obligation of promises much less solemn than 
his own — those made by political speakers when on the stump or 
the platform — and expressed his deliberate opinion in the essay 
entitled "Promise and Performance." He says there: 

"No man should be held excusable if he does not perform what 
he promises, unless for the best and most sufficient reason. This 
should be especially true of every politician. It shows a thoroughly 
unhealthy state of mind when the public pardons with a laugh fail- 
ure to keep a distinct pledge. * * * Of course, matters may so 
change that it may be impossible for him, or highly inadvisable for 
the country, that he should try to do what he in good faith said he 
was going to do. But the necessity for the change should be made 
very evident, and it should be well understood that such a case is the 
exception and not the rule. As a rule, and speaking with due regard 
to the exceptions, it should be taken as axiomatic that, when a man 
in public life pledges himself to a certain course of action, he shall, 
as a matter of course, do what he said he would do, and shall not be 
held to have acted honorably if he does otherwise." 

Instead of saying that performance following promise is to 
be taken for granted, and protesting that the obligation need not 
be restated at this late day — an attitude toward such matters 
which always betrays self-consciousness, if not self -righteousness — 
Mr. Roosevelt, as we notice, simply considers certain external 
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facts objectively. All the more impressive is the quality that is 
held in reserve. If one's own personal acceptance of a duty is 
really beyond question, one is the more apt to leave it there. 
Why think of it, even, in an argument? In the same spirit of 
realism, we may add, though it is scarcely necessary, that these 
are the words of a man who at least never set higher standard 
or made harder rule for others than for himself. 

The apparent contradiction that was first referred to will van- 
ish when we investigate its terms. 

All over the country, as we write, the probable fate of the 
reciprocity treaties is being discussed, and the unknown quantity 
appears to be Mr. Eoosevelt's opinion of his duty in relation to 
Mr. McKinley's plans for the promotion of our foreign commerce. 
Strictly speaking, the treaties in question are merely the McKin- 
ley version of the policy of the Republican party, declared in the 
platform of 1896; they represent his compliance with the demand 
made in that platform for the "renewal and extension" of the 
reciprocity arrangements negotiated by President Harrison's Ad- 
ministration, "on such terms as will equalize our trade with other 
nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct the sale of 
American products in the ports of other countries, and secure en- 
larged markets for the products of our farms, forests and fac- 
tories." But, by his advocacy of these measures in the last days 
of his life, Mr. McKinley had made them peculiarly his own. 

It is apparently taken for granted that a continuation of the 
McKinley policy in this regard by Mr. Roosevelt will bring on a 
collision with the Senate. A veteran observer, after mentioning 
the circumstance that the Senate has treated these arguments, 
and therefore the policy for which they stand, not merely with hos- 
tility, but with studied contempt, such as is rarely bestowed upon 
any President's policy by a legislative body of his own party, con- 
cludes that Mr. Roosevelt will attempt to convince the Senate that 
this policy should be accepted, and that in spite of their obduracy 
he will prevail. "In the end, the new President's frankness, 
courage, tenacity and singleness of purpose must win, no matter 
who the contestants. In a very short time he will have the people 
at his back, as no President since Washington has had them." 

Mr. Roosevelt is sure to win in the long run. Is it, then, abso- 
lutely certain that astute Senators will, in the long run, fail to see 
a foregone conclusion, or that they will deliberately contrive their 
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own humiliation? The President will have the people at his 
back in this matter, because the people believe in reciprocity as 
well as in him. Is it absolutely certain that the last refuge of 
unbelief is the Senate; that the Senate will make no concessions 
whatever to right and might combined, if given a little time ? 

And, on the other hand, if it appears that nothing will be lost 
and so much may be gained by a little delay, does any one really 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt should make haste to fight for these 
treaties, without satisfying himself that their provisions are all 
above criticism ? 

Those who insist upon the greatest haste may not be the best 
friends either of the measures or of the President. Furthermore, 
an excellent reason for not making this the first of all questions 
to be decided will be mentioned presently. 

We are, however, at liberty to anticipate on the President's 
part no unnecessary concession in any matter — no surrender of 
the principle involved for the sake of harmony ; and most unwise 
are the suggestions now current that a resort to indirect methods 
may be advisable when dealing with Senatorial opposition. For 
example, the author of an article in one of the November maga- 
zines says truly that : 

"Men who achieve greatly are always men of primitive Instincts, 
Who do their work in the most direct way. There is no legerdemain 
about the best success; no conjuring, no devious and mysterious 
machinations. Roosevelt has succeeded in life because by the plainest 
method he has done in a thoroughly human, unflinching and often 
humorous way what he had conceived to be the right thing to do." 

And yet the same writer, after diving to such a depth, disap- 
points us by bringing to the surface this conclusion with respect 
to the reciprocity conventions: 

"To adopt these treaties will require the masterful imperturbabil- 
ity and velvety adroitness which Mr. McKinley used so skillfully. 
Roosevelt may have to learn this art of fencing." 

We cordially hope that he will not learn it, but, on the con- 
tray, will once more prove to any masters of political "legerde- 
main," of "devious and mysterious machinations," who may be 
concerned, that the rule of his life, great because simple, brings 
the larger success. Let them learn to conform, though late in 
life, because in the fullness of his strength and with his "primi- 
tive instincts," now altogether justified and more vigorous than 
ever before, he cannot. 
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Looking into such a situation steadily, we can have no doubts. 
There is no real choice of ways. Mr. Eoosevelt must live up to his 
record in circumstances which are difficult enough to mislead some 
of his advisers — that is all. Looking steadily at the careers of 
the greatest Americans, as it is easier to do when the involved 
issues have long since passed into history, we can see what it is 
that makes a man great, in the sense in which Washington and 
Lincoln were great. It is just the carrying out, on a grand scale 
in the highest office, of what Mr. Roosevelt has exemplified and 
advocated in positions which schooled him for the highest. 

Moreover, by cultivation during all the years of training, the 
instincts, or first nature, so to speak, of an untainted man may 
become second nature as well, establishing a control which is 
actually stronger than the unfriendly external pressure in any 
time of trial. In such case, the suggestion to adapt himself 
pliantly, to conform, to shift his ground craftily, comes too late. 
Let us thank God for a certain noble incapacity. 

As for the suggestion that a President must have regard to 
expediency as well as principle, look steadily at that also. 

A President must have regard for everything — for all his peo- 
ple, including the Senators. Shall we, therefore, admit that in 
the midst of his battle he will do well to throw away the weapons 
he has made his own, and which unquestionably fit in a strong 
man's hand, in order to learn tricks with the foils ? 

An important matter to consider in this immediate connection 
is the probable attitude of the South towards the measures of the 
new Administration. 

Warmly sympathetic approval and support for Mr. Eoosevelt 
personally, on the part of the Southern people and the Southern 
Senators and Representatives, promised, until the middle of Oc- 
tober, to make decidedly easier his daily conquest of freedom and 
the right to enjoy life. 

It became known in the Southern States that Democrats would 
be selected for federal offices when good Republicans were not to 
be found, and this liberal disposition had already been happily 
shown in the. appointment of ex-Governor Jones as United States 
District Judge of the Middle and Northern District of Alabama, 
when a single unrelated act, which certainly was not intended 
to have any public significance, either social or political, was 
resented to a degree which would have been appropriate if a pub- 
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lie affront to the high-minded Southerners had been deliberately 
offered by the President. 

In the nature of things, this misunderstanding is temporary. 
The South is not always to be misled; its strong feeling is not 
always to be played upon by those whose self-interest prompts 
them to keep sectionalism alive. At least this particular theme is 
likely to be soon worn out, for the good feeling manifested by the 
most warm-hearted people in America when the President first 
took office was plainly based upon essential sympathy and good 
understanding, the most substantial grounds of friendship. 
Southern Democrats are not quite the natural allies of Northern 
Democrats, the party meaning a different thing socially in the 
two sections : thus some of the Democrats first mentioned had be- 
gun to reason before the incident occurred, and they will certainly 
resume that train of thought if we are right in believing the 
basis of friendship to be permanent. 

And after the misunderstanding shall have been cleared away, 
the good results of an earnest discussion of the race question will 
remain. 

If we have had the good fortune to suggest the right word, 
enough has been said. In dealing with people of the finest tem- 
perament, it is certain that our suggestion will strike in the 
more, the less we bear on. 

II. The New Impulse. 

A force which could be fully appreciated nowhere but at the 
city of Washington was perceptible in all of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government during the first weeks of the new Ad- 
ministration. 

While the flags were still at half-mast there was the stir of 
new life; one who went about among the Government officials 
became conscious of this everywhere. Everywhere there was, to 
put it bluntly, a sense of being able to do — to secure appreciative 
consideration for new plans, and qviick recognition of the needs 
and requirements that surely grow together with the growth of 
national resources and over-sea enterprises, as though side by side. 

An important part of the new President's task would be to 
carry out, as nearly as possible, the plans and purposes of his pre- 
decessor? Granted. But more importance and incomparably 
more zest attached to the enterprises which would be undertaken 
upon his own initiative. This conviction was not expressed in 
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words, but rather in the hopefulness with which cherished designs 
were unfolded. 

It is not enough to refer, in explanation of this, to the con- 
tagion of the new Executive's energy. In the past most of us 
have been obliged to learn that uncommon energy may co-exist 
with a repellent egotism. We have already seen, too, how Mr. 
Roosevelt is prepared to resist external pressure of a certain sort. 

Here we come upon a distinction which cannot be drawn too 
carefully; for we are dealing with an exceptional man, whose 
training on one side makes it no easier or more in accordance 
with second nature to resist unworthy influences than on the other 
side it is characteristic of his second nature to welcome friendly 
and useful suggestions. 

As a literary man, Mr. Roosevelt has for years made a prac- 
tice of taking the public into his confidence. He has done in this 
way more than the novelist, who makes his personal disclosure 
warily, through fictitious characters placed in feigned situations. 
Mr. Roosevelt has written without disguise, manifestly from his 
heart, about actual situations and the issues that seemed to him 
most real. And to the approachableness which this implies one 
readily adds all that is needed for further encouragement — that an 
author is by disposition and cultivation skilled in putting himself 
in the other man's place, provided the other man deserves respect 
and confidence; in understanding his motives, too, or at least not 
shirking the analysis required to penetrate them. 

Say, further, that at the moment in our history which we 
are trying to realize there is the exhilaration of national pros- 
perity. More gold is in the Treasury than it has ever held before; 
the Secretary is about to announce that the condition of the na- 
tional finances is strong and satisfactory, despite our neglect to 
make the most of that fraction of our vast potential wealth which 
is actually in hand. On the whole, it is a condition of affairs 
which, to say the least, does not call for immediate and radical 
measures of relief. Currency and tariff legislation (including the 
reciprocity feature) may, therefore, be made for a time less prom- 
inent than usual, and all the more attention may be bestowed upon 
the newer problems and those which enter a new phase with the 
arrival of a new Executive. 

As usual, streams from more than one source form the note- 
worthy current and give it power. 
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Taking up first the important subject which lies nearest to 
our hand, we may speak of the accession of the most famous civil 
service reformer to the Presidency of the United States. 

In 1895 Mr. Roosevelt wrote that, from the beginning of the 
present system of civil service reform, each President of the 
United States has been its friend, but no President has been a 
radical civil service reformer. Presidents Arthur, Harrison and 
Cleveland have all desired to see the service extended, and to see 
the law well administered. No one of them has felt willing or able 
to do all that the reformers asked, or to pay much heed to their 
wishes save as regards that portion of the service to which the law 
actually applied. 

It is still true, as it was then, that there is need of further 
legislation to perfect and extend the law and the system, but "the 
opposition to the reform is generally well led by skilled parlia- 
mentarians, and they fight with all the vindictiveness natural 
to men who see a chance of striking at the institution which has 
baffled their ferocious greed."* 

There was, at the time just mentioned, "in American public 

life no one other cause so fruitful of harm to the body-politic as 

the spoils system," he said ; adding that, in order to find out who 

were the friends and Who the foes of the law at Washington : 

"Departmental officers, the heads of bureaus, and, above all, the 
commissioners themselves, should be carefully watched by all friends 
of the reform. They should be supported when they do well, and 
condemned when they do ill; and attention should be called not only 
to what they do, but what they fail to do. To an even greater extent, 
of course, this applies to the President." 

Again, he has written: 

"Civil service reform is not merely a movement to better the pub- 
lic service. It achieves that end, too; but its main purpose is to 
raise the tone of public life, and it is in this direction that its effects 
have been of incalculable good to the whole community." 

A thorough, all-embracing improvement of the civil service — 
an improvement which has sometimes been referred to as the 
greatest of all possible administrative reforms — may certainly be 
worked for more hopefully during the Presidency of the man who, 
out of the fullness of his knowledge as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, made the statements of fact and opinion which we have 
quoted. An unprompted zeal in the execution of the law even as 
it stands is for the first time assured ; the enactment by Congress 

* "Administration— Civil Service." By Theodore Roosevelt. Page 33. 
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of a more comprehensive and rigorous measure is less improbable 
than at any time within half a century. 

Only one circumstance need be mentioned to show the impera- 
tive need of extending the operation of the law so that it shall 
protect all Government employees. Experience proves that, as 
the number of positions subject to competitive examination has in- 
creased, the spoilsmen have fallen upon those positions still un- 
defended or "unclassified" with a greed in very truth ferocious. 
Thus, the consular branch has gone from bad to worse; the efforts 
of politicians seeking places for their favorites, dependents or po- 
litical creditors have been so concentrated upon a part of our for- 
eign service that its posts, but a few hundred in all, are actually 
exposed to the attacks which were formerly dispersed among many 
thousands of domestic offices. This deplorable indirect conse- 
quence of splendid work is like a public challenge to all those who 
now have the same work in hand. The pendency of measures for 
extending our foreign trade is another challenge. 

We turn again to the essay from which we have been quoting, 

and read President Eoosevelt's words : 

"There is a chance of putting- through the bill to reform the con- 
sular service 1 . * * * Instead of -wasting efforts by a diffuse support 
of eight or ten bills, it would be well to bend every energy to securing 
the passage of the consular bill; and to do this it is necessary to 
arouse not only the Civil Service Reform Associations, but the Boards 
of Trade throughout the country, and to make the Congressmen and 
Senators feel individually the pressure from those of their constitu- 
ents who are resolved no longer to tolerate the peculiarly gross mani- 
festation of the spoils system which now obtains in the consular 
service, with its attendant discredit to the national honor abroad." 

Such a heartening view of the situation, as it relates to the 
prospect of improvement in all branches of the public service, may 
be fairly regarded as representative of the general view of the 
situation as a whole. We do not mean by singling out this partic- 
ular feature that it seems likely to be made more prominent than 
others in the new policy; but one who requires the true outlook 
upon the newer problems and phases could scarcely make better 
beginning than precisely here, by closer study than we can offer at 
present of these factors which, even though mentioned briefly and 
without emphasis, stand out so distinctly. 

And we do require the true outlook. With reference to the 
Philippines, for instance, at the moment, we have to think of an 
active insurrection in our island of Samar, involving much loss of 
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life and the infliction of misery. Again, the terms employed may 
be so unfamiliar that our imagination will fail to respond with a 
perfect picture when we are told of the work of the United States 
Signal Corps, now extending the cable system from island to 
island, connecting headquarters at Manila with Mindoro> Marin- 
duque, Masbate, blockaded Samar and Leyte, Cebu, Negros, Min- 
danao, J0I6 and Siasi. We probably have a sense of contrasts 
not fully realized while considering, in the same connection, a dis- 
cussion about the number of troops to be kept in the islands, and 
an appreciation of the Civil Commission's work ; the circumstance 
that the amended act passed by Congress last March makes re- 
vocable all franchises in the Philippines granted under its au- 
thority, forbids the sale or lease of the public lands, the timber, or 
the mining rights, and otherwise places obstacles in the way of 
investors, and the further circumstance that for some time very 
well-considered steps have been taken to give confidence to the 
same indispensable class of persons. 

We must hear also an occasional voice of protest, as in the 
platform of one of the political parties in Massachusetts, which 
declares, "In place of colonial imperialism abroad, we offer to 
the people progressive democracy at home;" to which the more 
numerous voices make reply, offering progressive democracy at 
home, not in place of, but in addition to, whatever may be accom- 
plished abroad. 

Now the voice that is heard most clearly of all says : 

"The timid man, the lazy man, the man who distrusts his country, 
the over-civilized man, who has lost the great fighting, masterful 
virtues, the ignorant man, and the man of dull mind, whose soul is 
incapable of feeling the mighty lift that thrills 'stern men with em- 
pires in their brains' — all these, of course, shrink from seeing us do 
our share of the world's work by bringing order out of chaos in the 
great, fair tropic islands from which the valor of our soldiers and 
sailors has driven the Spanish flag." 

And again : 

"It is worse than idle to say that we have no duty to perform, 
and can leave to their fates the islands we have conquered. Such a 
course would be the course of infamy. It would be followed at once 
by utter chaos in the wretched islands themselves. Some stronger, 
manlier power would have to step in and do the work, and we would 
have shown ourselves weaklings, unable to carry to successful com- 
pletion the labors that great and high-spirited nations are eager to 
undertake. The work must be done; we cannot escape our respon- 
sibility."* 

* "The Strenuous Life." By Theodore Roosevelt. New York, MOO. 
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And the extent of our responsibility is denned in Mr. Roose- 
velt's essay entitled "Expansion and Peace" (December 21, 
1899) : 

"This country will keep the Islands and will establish therein a 
stable and orderly government, so that one more fair spot of the 
world's surface shall have been snatched from the forces of darkness." 

There has been the same ring of sincere conviction in that 

voice since the Philippine question was broached. There has been 

no sign of wavering or waiting on the trend of events. 

III. A Distinctive Policy. 

The advantage of beginning with absolute conviction of right 
and duty, and of the outcome, is at once apparent. 

To the hand that but touches the Philippines they are a net- 
tle ; in the hand that holds them tentatively, uncertain whether to 
keep or let them go, they are a problem, and such they will re- 
main. But this hand grasps them firmly. 

Looking steadily at the actual conditions with this inflexible 
purpose, we shall become aware that some of the difficulties have 
been of our own making. At the very centre of the Insular Gov- 
ernment there existed a state of things which was certain to cause 
more or less embarrassment ; and even a slight, unnoted disturb- 
ance of that centre may spread until it becomes at the circum- 
ference a widely heralded disaster. We refer to the friction inci- 
dental to the transfer of the government from the military to the 
civil authorities. 

The friction was perfectly natural. It would be rather a 
puzzle to point out any position of honor the incumbent of which 
does not in reality somewhat resent the coming of his successor. 
Anywhere we are apt to feel the difference between perfunctory 
and spontaneous association, however short and easy the joint un- 
dertaking; in the Philippines, during many anxious months, 
American civil commissioners and army officers were side by side, 
with novel tasks set to them jointly, but without knowing ex- 
actly what share fell to each in work that was always hard and 
often exasperating. 

For our present purpose, it is unnecessary to inquire whether 
the transfer was or was not made as expeditiously as possible. It 
was a kind of partnership that might easily have beeome unen- 
durable. The high character of both eivil and military officials 
was proven as by fire, and their perception of the still more serious 
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consequences to the cause that would come from an open rupture 
deserves grateful praise. So, at least, it appears to those of us 
who have only been able to look on from a great distance, realiz- 
ing that thousands of miles are still a serious matter and that the 
earth is still opaque. We must humbly decline to put half -known 
rights and wrongs into this balance, as though such weighing of 
them would determine whether loyal civilian or loyal soldier in 
the Far East showed the greater generosity or devotion to Ameri- 
can interests. 

But if we blink last year's facts we shall lose, and deserve to 
lose, much present comfort. We have to consider for the present 
and the future the probable achievements of the Civil Govern- 
ment, with the army in such relation to it, or little by little 
coming to sustain such relation to it, as the army sustains to the 
civil authorities in other portions of the territory of the United 
States. This estimate we cannot even begin to make without 
taking into account the Commission's past troubles. 

That the difficulties of the Civil Commission, then, were much 
increased by the attitude of General MacArthur and the coterie 
surrounding him is the fact for our present use which is patent 
to students of Philippine matters; and all unbiased students will 
probably agree that the happiest results are to be expected from 
the strengthening of the hands of Governor Taft and his asso- 
ciates. The ground of such confidence is no longer merely 
the general reputation of the stronger members of the Commis- 
sion; it is demonstrated ability of a special sort; it is the suc- 
cessful work that has been done under Governor Taft's leadership 
in this new field of endeavor. More particularly we would men- 
tion the Taft measures which were designed to detach from the 
opposition large elements of the native population and to supply 
a counterpoise for the hostile Filipino societies. 

A very practical question which is certain to be considered 
in the near future relates to the expenditures and receipts of the 
Philippine Government. After three years of debate on the 
ethical principles involved in taking, come the years of debate 
on the cost of governing what we have taken. It will seem wholly 
a question of expense or revenue ; so war passes into peace. The 
common opinion is, accordingly, that a development of the 
Division of Insular Affairs at Washington is likely to occur, since 
this Division is expected to advise in matters of ways and means, 
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and to take care of business connected with the new possessions. 
It is also looked to for co-operation with the Philippine Govern- 
ment in all merciful designs for securing the good will of the 
natives. The latter function alone would be enough to make this 
Division interesting; but it has still another claim upon our 
attention, for here the pressure of the time may set free a vigor- 
ous young organization (at present subject to the Secretary of 
War), to assume, perhaps, a separate existence as a distinct 
Executive Department. 

Conflicting rumors are current in regard to the size of the 
army to be maintained for service in the Philippines, and yet 
there would seem to be no reasonable doubt as to the broad gen- 
eral principle which should govern in the decision. We may take 
a hint from patriotic financiers, who, in time of panic, of real or 
fancied insecurity of the money market, restore confidence by let- 
ting the public know that there are inexhaustible funds on hand, 
which will be used as required. It is high time to stop the fool- 
ish talk about not replacing the troops whose terms of enlistment 
expire — inviting the panic called insurrection by withdrawing too 
many of the visible securities called regiments. We should 
rather be disposed to err on the side of safety ; for a resolute show 
of military force will gradually make its actual employment less 
and less necessary. 

The new impulse is all away from that uncertainty which 
would make of the Philippines a problem and nothing more. 

Of all the plans under discussion, none seems more certain 
to lead its advocates into a perplexing maze than the plans for 
making the military strength of the countary available in a great 
emergency. 

"Our army has never been built up as it should be built up. * * * 
There is no body from which the country has less to fear, and none of 
which it should be prouder, none which it should be more anxious to 
upbuild. Our army needs complete reorganization— not merely en- 
larging." 

Thus Mr. Eoosevelt expressed himself in 1899. Last year 
Secretary Eoot clearly drew the limits within which the discus- 
sion must be confined when he stated that the country must rely 
for its main strength upon the Volunteers, since the armaments of 
other powers are so great that almost any conflict in which we 
may become involved will require a much larger force than any 
standing army which we are willing to maintain. 
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As for the regular army, the Secretary of War has advised in 
his last published report that provision should be made for a 
minimum force of 60,000 men, with an authorized maximum of 
100,000, while the Lieutenant- General Commanding, in substan- 
tial agreement, suggests the proportion of one soldier "to every 
thousand of population." A very modest estimate this seems, too, 
when we reflect that to man tiie Bndieott system of defences for 
our seacoast would require about 100,000 artillerymen and officers, 
were all the fortifications, by any strange chance, to be called 
upon for full proof of their serviceableness ait the same time. 

But how may any sufficient portion of the ten or twelve 
millions of possible soldiers in the United States be so organized 
that the combined army of regulars and volunteers will constitute 
that surest safeguard against war, a reasonable preparation for 
the use of the great powers of which this nation is possessed? 

Many plans have been suggested to the War Department with 
reference to the organization of an adequate reserve, and the ob- 
jections thereto, chiefly based upon the strong preference which 
is so often shown for local control of State troops, are spoken of 
as often as the plans themselves. The Secretary's great ability 
may be taxed to keep the doctrine of States' Eights out of the 
discussion that will ensue if a definite scheme is put forward by 
the Department. All the plans hitherto suggested involve the 
status of the National Guard. Is it to be considered as a portion 
of the fighting force and as a portion of the training school for 
officers and men ? In some parts of the West the desire is felt to 
make the National Guard a reserve of the army, but in many 
places in the East the tendency is to treat it merely as a force 
which shall receive a certain amount of soldierly training. 

One plan which has been entertained by some of the very influ- 
ential officials of the War Department is to give the army its own 
reserve by increasing the term of enlistment, while making the 
period of active service no longer than it is at present. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, the men would be held in reserve after 
the termination of the active period, to be called back to their 
colors whenever a war should break out. The Department holds 
that when hostilities begin a volunteer force should be called out, 
the National Guard being liable to the service of the country for 
limited periods, say, of six months only, and arrangements being 
made for the selection of officers for the volunteer forces and 
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the transfer of a certain number of officers and men from the 
National Guard to the Volunteers. Adequate opportunity for 
training officers and men should be provided at the service 
schools. 

Claiming and deserving attention at this time are such diverse, 
interesting themes as these: The advantage of establishing 
agricultural experiment stations in Porto Eieo ; the universal ex- 
tension of the Postmaster-General's pet measure, the rural free 
delivery system; and our too liberal immigration laws, which fail 
to keep out laborers of a class tending to depress the labor market, 
races not readily assimilating with our own, or the most objection- 
able individuals — even anarchists. But these we can only men- 
tion in passing; for we pass naturally from the great subject of 
the development of the army to the still more important subject of 
the navy's development. The latter is joined and fastened to a 
new policy in relation to South and Central America, which may 
ultimately become the distinctive feature of the policy of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

A few years ago Mr. Roosevelt wrote of our nation as that 
one among all the nations of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years. On the 20th of last May he spoke 
of it in its relation to the other American republics ; spoke of the 
American republics as having already a joint foreign policy. 

At Buffalo (the occasion being the opening exercises of the 
exposition), in his official character of Vice-President, he ex- 
tended a greeting on behalf of the United States to the Spanish- 
American delegates who were present, and assured them as rep- 
resentative persons that the Government of the United States 
was equally opposed to territorial aggrandizement on this conti- 
nent by any Old World power and to the invoking of the Monroe 
Doctrine for the aggrandizement of any one of the American 
nations at the expense of any other. 

That explains the expression, "joint foreign policy." The 
United States will neither commit acts of aggression nor permit 
them, at the expense of her weaker neighbors, at the pleasure of 
the great Powers. She stakes on the issue that splendid destiny 
which the speaker foresaw: 

"We, of the two Americas, must be left to work out our own salva- 
tion along our own lines; and * * * among- ourselves each nation 
must scrupulously regard the rights and interests of the others, so 
that. Instead of any one of us committing the criminal folly of trying 
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to rise at the expense of our neighbors, we shall all strive upwards in 
honest and manly brotherhood, shoulder to shoulder, together." 

The Monroe Doctrine "should be regarded simply as a great 
international Pan-Ameriean policy, vital to the interests of all 
of us." 

The idea is caught up, the offer of a guaranty of protection is 
accepted, let us understand. Some of the South American Presi- 
dents are using the phrases "American unity," "union and har- 
mony between all the countries of the Americas," "solidarity." 
The phrases echo along the Andes, along the months; the echo 
comes back now in November from the City of Mexico, where the 
Pan-American Conference is sitting: "We should be neither 
North, Central nor South Americans, but Americans." 

Now let us hear other things, which are quite different from 
these superb words: rumors, persistent rumors, of a possible 
clash with Germany about control of American destinies in the 
republics where a kind of Spanish is spoken: rumors denied — 
always reappearing. 

Let us also speak of them, since others continue to say such 
indefinite things. Just in an ordinary way we may comment on 
Germany's course in China : how careful investigations were made 
secretly and long ago to find suitable territory and a port for her 
purposes; how elaborate plans were secretly worked out long be- 
fore even Rumor began to say a word; how preparations were all 
completed when the opportunity to gain a foothold arrived. 

But this is not an idle story; is it history? 

Yes, it is history. We really must take care what we say, for 
here comes the gravest of evening editors, who tells us that "high 
officers on the Naval Board of Construction have not hesitated to 
state that the United States navy should exceed that of Germany 
if the country is to be safe ;" he adds that he is tempted to hope 
for "an international society to prevent naval officers from 
opening their mouths about questions" of this kind; he ends: 
"As for a practical method of carrying on a war between the 
United States and Germany, except in an extremely limited way 
in the Baltic or the English Channel, there is none." 

For the very reason that there could be no attempt to invade 
the territory of Germany or that of the United States, both na- 
tions might feel the freer to try conclusions at sea. 

The war that the high officers meant, would be carried oh to 
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decide the question of naval supremacy; its theatre would be the 
Atlantic Ocean. It may not be true that Germany or any other 
European power has or is likely to have the design to secure new 
colonies in this hemisphere. But it certainly is a fact that high 
officers in our navy speak of a possible design to colonize, and its 
possible result, war. In a very sincere way they have been known 
to speak of these possibilities, with an air of well-grounded convic- 
tion. They hold, first, that some portions of South America offer 
the most tempting field for colonization to be found anywhere in 
the world ; second, that by a comparison of the naval programmes 
of Germany and the United States it becomes clear that the Ger- 
man sea-power will be superior to ours in the year 1906 ; third, 
that if Germany or any other European nation seeking colonial 
expansion has a stronger fleet than ours, such country can plant 
a colony wherever she likes in South America. 

"Far better submit to interference by foreign powers with 
the affairs of this continent," Mr. Eoosevelt has written, "than 
announce that we will not tolerate such interference, and yet re- 
fuse to make ready the means by which alone we can prevent it." 
Long ago he said that we need a fleet of great battleships, if we 
intend to live up to the Monroe Doctrine. And this from the 
same source: 

"We ask for a great navy, partly because we think that the pos- 
session of such a navy is the surest guarantee of peace, and partly 
because we feel that no national life is worth having if the nation is 
not willing, when the need shall arise, to stake everything on the 
supreme arbitrament of war, and to pour out its blood, its treasure, 
and its tears like water, rather than submit to the loss of honor and 
renown. * * * We cannot sit huddled. * * * We must build the 
isthmian canal. * * *" 

The naval inferiority referred to related merely to the war- 
ships, but the lack of preparation in another respect is equally 
marked, as our readers may see from the following memorandum, 
prepared at our request by one of the "high officers" of the navy, 
and endorsed as to its main points by the leading authorities in 
that service: 

"By far the most important need of the navy at the present time 
is an increased supply of properly trained and educated young officers. 
A very large proportion of the officers now in the service are men of 
ripe experience, and the existing list of admirals and captains is amply 
sufficient for the needs of the navy for some time to come. But it is 
In grades below that of command rank, that is, in the grades of lieu- 
tenant-commander and below, that the deficiency is noticeable. In 
these grades, 820 commissioned officers are now allowed by law, but 
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the navy list shows about 130 short of this number, the deficiency 
existing 1 in the junior grade, that of ensign. 

"The vessels now building and contracted for should all be com- 
pleted by about 1904. It would require, should there be war at that 
time, nearly 1,000 officers, below the grade of commander, to properly 
commission for war service all the battle-ships, cruisers, torpedo-boats 
and armed auxiliaries then on the navy list, and this would leave no 
officers on the active list available for colliers, supply vessels, such 
new auxiliaries as might be purchased, or for the various stations on 
shore duty, where their presence would be absolutely necessary for 
successful administration; in fact, the navy would find itself, in time 
of emergency, five or six hundred officers short of the requisite num- 
ber, and would be obliged to take in volunteers from the merchant 
service or from civil life, without military (naval) experience, to fill 
these vacancies. 

"The present annual output of the Naval School is only slightly 
more than sufficient to fill current vacancies, and under existing laws 
the increase in the body of officers will be small. 

"This state of things can be remedied only by increasing the num- 
ber of appointments to the Naval Academy. The subject is of 
greater importance than the building of new ships, since the increase 
of material in the navy has recently gone forward rapidly, while the 
personnel has been practically at a standstill. Officers cannot be im- 
provised. Volunteers cannot be brought in and trained to do efficient 
work in a short time. The various technical demands of the service- 
knowledge of ordnance, of engineering, of navigation, international 
law and military jurisprudence— all demand thorough training for 
their successful mastery. It takes about the same length of time to 
train the young naval officer at the Naval Academy that it does to 
build a battle-ship in a well-equipped yard." 

Finally, there is an opportunity to develop the navy, so that 
we ourselves may be able to live up to the doctrine which we 
invite Spanish- America to accept. There is an opportunity, also, 
to cultivate the friendship of the Spanish- American Eepublics in 
the unselfish, noble spirit which makes the Pan-American speech 
so memorable ; and in every proper way to encourage them to pre- 
pare for doing their part as well in support of the Monroe Doe- 
trine, now proclaimed as the great policy of all American nations. 

But these two opportunities are one. 

The magnitude of this opportunity is appreciated -when we 
remember that the reciprocity treaties find in Spanish-America 
their special field. In a field so vast, their place is seen to be 
subordinate. They become part of a larger plan, and our para- 
dox is explained. Thus, the most effective method of continuing 
the late President's plans which looked to reciprocity agreements 
might be to prosecute the most distinctive of the newer policies. 

Maerion Wilcox. 



